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that the minds of most canners and most every- 

one else even remotely connected with the Can- 
ning Industry, are centered on Atlantic City at this 
writing, both management and the raw products de- 
partments of canneries also have at least one ear close 
to the ground. For this is the growers heavy ‘courtin’ 
season, and the chances are they will have some rather 
passionate suiters this year. We'll have a better idea 
of what agriculture expects of us after the coming 
Convention, of course, but it seems rather certain at 
this time that canners’ ideas on acreage will not be 
greatly different from those of a year ago (with the 
usual adjustments by product and area of course). 
It goes without saying that canners will pop every 
button in an effort to keep all costs down as far as pos- 
sible, and this effort will probably start with the raw 
product. On the other hand, farmers have gotten used 
to the idea of money in their pockets. Many of them 
have invested heavily in equipment, and are themselves 
feeling the pinch of rising costs. It would seem, then, 
that canners this year can expect their growers to 
weigh their chances for profit carefully, when consider- 
ing the type of crop to plant. On the surface, last 
year’s canning crop prices might not be too attractive, 
but there’s lots beneath the surface that the canners’ 
fieldmen can profitably present to his reluctant grow- 
ers. While $1.90 corn is rather inviting at this time, 
$19.00 hogs indicate that a lot of hog farmers will cut 
down their spring breeding schedules so that a large 
acreage of corn might just possible go a-begging next 
fall. In that case it might be more profitable to grow 
canning crops and buy corn. 

Sut we are not trying to supply the answers here. 
W. merely wish to suggest that canners get their pen- 
ci). sharpened so as to be able to give the farmer- 
grower the answer he wants. Up in Trenton, New 
Jeysey on February 1, there’s to be a grower meeting 
tht sounds mighty interesting to us. And we feel 
qiite sure growers are going to feel the same way 
avout it. One speaker will discuss what the fresh 
v-etable industry has to offer the vegetable grower; 
another, N.C.A.’s Dr. H. L. Stier, Director of Statis- 
tis, will present the canners’ angle; still another, 
ancis A. Raymaley of Seabrook Farms, the freezer’s 
sie of the story. If we know Jack Stier and Francis 
Raymaley, and we believe we do, the other speaker will 
have his work cut out for him. If at all possible, we 
Wl publish Dr. Stier’s remarks and Mr. Raymaley’s 
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too, to help supply fieldmen with what should be 
straight shooting, penetrating ammunition. 


SCHOOL DAYS—Speaking of meetings and grow- 
ers’ problems, canners on their return from Atlantic 
City will hardly have a chance to turn around before 
leaving again to take in the canners’ and fieldmen’s 
schools that are being held under the auspices of the 
land grant colleges of every important canning state. 
Programs for these schools are reaching this office with 
every mail, and each of them is chock full of subjects 
invaluable to cannery management and field service. 
On top of this Maryland has something new to offer 
in the way of education for the canner. It concerns 
itself with the statistics of quality control. It’s rather 
hard to imagine any tool of industry that receives such | 
shabby treatment as do statistics. It’s far easier for 
an amateur to get an absolutely false picture out of 
statistics than it is for that same man to turn a nut 
in the wrong direction. And by the same token most 
of us amateurs are far more gullible when it comes to 
statistics than we are when we are buying a piece 
of new equipment. So congratulations to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, the National Canners Association, 
the Tri-State Packers Association, and the American 
society for Quality Control for making this course 
possible for canners. Let’s hope it will be imitated in 
other parts of the country and established not only 
at Maryland, but in other important canning areas, as 
a regular feature for canners, just as are these field- 
men’s conferences, which have proven so valuable. 


ORCHIDS—tThe kind of a letter all of us like to 
think we deserve.-—Two nights till midnight, entire 
office and shop. Many, many more extra hours by . 
staff—From the president of a well known canning 
machinery firm. 

January 14, 1952 
Dear Ed: 

Your January 14th issue is one of the best issues of 
a trade journal that I have ever seen since I’ve been 
around. It is a beautiful job, editorially, and reflects 
great credit on you fellows who work so hard to pro- 
duce it. 

Those 40 pages of advertising didn’t hurt anything 
either, eh what? 

See you soon. 

Very truly yours 


) 
) 
> 
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CAN CLOSING MACHINERY 
CEILING PRICES 


Ceiling Price Regulation 114, effective 
January 16, 1952, authorizes all lessors 
of can closing machinery and equipment 
to increase their ceiling prices to the 
level of ceiling prices which the Ameri- 
can Can Company and the Continental 
Can Company, Inc., have been author- 
ized to charge. 

On April 30, 1951, OPS issued Supple- 
mentary Regulation 22 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation (GCPR), which 
authorized the American Can Company 
and the Continental Can Company, Inc. 
to increase ceiling prices for leasing can 
closing machines so as to conform with 
judgments by Federal Court decisions. 

The judgments were entered in June 
1950 by the District Court for the North- 
ern District of California (Southern Di- 
vision), following Federal Government 
complaints that the companies were vio- 
lating Section 1 and 2 of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and Section 3 of the 
Clayton Act. 

The Federal Court found the com- 
panies were leasing can closing machines 
and related equipment at nominal ren- 
tals well below the cost of doing busi- 
ness. The court ordered the companies 
to raise their rental rates to compensa- 
tory levels. OPS gave effect to the court 
order by permitting the two companies 
to raise their ceiling prices accordingly. 

Ceiling prices for the American Can 
Company and the Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc. are the prices these companies 
had in effect on January 25, 1951, in- 
creased from time to time by the amount 
required to conform to the judgment of 
the Federal Court. 


If a lessor (other than the two com- 
panies mentioned) increases his price 
above the price he had in effect on Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, he must report such an 
increase to OPS in Washington by regis- 
tered mail. The report must include a 
statement indicating the current ceiling 
price of the American Can Company or 
the Continental Can Company, Inc. As 
soon as the report has been acknowledged 
by OPS, the lessor may put his proposed 
price into effect, subject to final action 
by OPS. Should OPS disapprove the 
proposed price, such disapproval will not 
be retroactive as to monies received by 
lessor before disapproval. 


CONTRUCTION APPLICATIONS 
MUST BE FILED EARLY 


Food and fiber processors and whole- 
sale food distributors are reminded by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture that 
applications for controlled construction 
materials should be filed at least 90 days 
before the first day of the calendar quar- 
ter in which construction is to begin. 

This action is necessary to permit re- 
view of the applications and insure that 
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allotments of controlled materials are 
made in time for successful applicants to 
place their orders, officials of the Depart- 
ment explained. They emphasized that 
such applications should be made only 
for construction projects which cannot 
be self-authorized and self-certified under 
regulations of the National Production 
Authority. 

Procedure for handling applications 
for authorized construction schedules and 
allotments of controlled materials for 
construction of agricultural and related 
projects is covered by Defense Food 
Order No. 5, USDA. Such applications 
should be filed with the State or Insular 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion Office in the area where the con- 
struction is to be performed. 


CANNED RIPE OLIVE 
PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


The Office of Price Stabilization issued 
January 11, effective immediately, a 
schedule of “low-end adjustment prices” 
which canners of domestic ripe olives 
may use if their ceilings, as established 
under the canned fruit ceiling price regu- 
lation (CPR 56), are below those listed 
in the schedule. 

OPS said the adjustment prices are 
being specified because processors of do- 
mestic ripe olives have submitted data 
indicating that the CPR 56 ceilings 
effected an average roll-back from the 
price level required by the Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act. 

The low-end adjustment prices, OPS 
explained, are those which were used by 
many processors of domestic ripe olives 
in October, 1951, just before the com- 
modity was placed under CPR 56. The 
average level of these prices, the agency 
said, is approximately 31% percent above 
the CPR 56 price level. 

Processors whose ceilings, as estab- 
lished under CPR 56, are above the ad- 
justment prices, are not required to 
lower their ceilings to the adjustment 
level. 

The adjustment prices are for the No. 
1 tall and No. 10 can sizes, which consti- 
tute more than 75 percent of the pack. 
The data submitted by the industry cen- 
tered around these sizes. 

The new prices, included in SR 4 to 
CPR 56, are as follows (per dozen con- 
tainers) : 


Size of Olive —Can Size— 
No.1 Tall No.10 
2.95 19.00 
3.40 22.00 
3.70 24.00 
Super Colossal ............. 27.50 
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EXPORT REGULATIONS 
SIMPLIFIED 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
January 12 amended its export regula- 
tion to simplify pricing for the export 
trade. Major provisions in the action 
(Amdt. 2 to CPR 61) afford certain ex- 
porters alternative methods of establish- 
ing ceiling prices. 


A producer exporter, who sells a com- 
modity in the export trade only and has 
no domestic price’for it, may use his ex- 
port price established by the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation or he may 
establish a substitute for a domestic ceil- 
ing price. 

The substitute price may be deter- 
mined under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation or any other price regulation 
covering the commodity. The producer 
exporter may add to his substitute price 
a markup, established in accordance with 
CPR 61, and his exportation costs. In 
order to establish his export price under 
this provision, he must apply to OPS. 


This class of exporter had not been 
permitted formerly to establish his ex- 
port price by reference to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation. 


A merchant exporter, whose export 
ceiling price formerly was his supplier’s 
domestic ceiling price at point of de- 
livery, plus a percentage markup and 
cost of exportation, now may elect to use 
his own domestic ceiling price at point 
of delivery for domestic consumption, 
plus cost of exportation. The purpose of 
this provision, OPS said, is to permit the 
merchant exporter to receive at least 
the markup that he would have received 
had he sold the commodity to the domes- 
tic trade. 


The amendment requires exporters 
who seek to invoice the customers of 
their buyers or others at a price in ex- 
cess of their export ceiling price to 
obtain prior written approval from OPS. 
And such exporters must make a show- 
ing justifying such invoicing. 


In establishing base period markups, 
exporters are permitted, under the 
amendment, to select from the _ base 
period a different representative calen- 
dar quarter for each of the commodity 
groupings contained in Schedule B of 
the Department of Commerce’s commod- 
ity export statistical classification. OPS 
explained that CPR 61 originally re- 
stricted the exporter to a single calendar 
quarter which might not have been rep- 
resentative for all commodity groupings. 
As a result, exporters often had difficulty 
in obtaining a normal markup on some 
exports, the agency said. 


Exporters who are not entitled to take 
or do not take, an export markup on 
their export sales and sales for export 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Consumer Panel for 
GAUGING ACCEPTABILITY 


By GEORGE GARNATZ 
The Kroger Food Foundation 


In the interlude between the wars our 
laboratories were visited by an Italian 
commission studying American business 
methods. An observation which seemed 
to impress them very much has persisted 
in my memory. It is very appropriate 
to this discussion, since the attitude of 
American business toward the con- 
sumer which the commission’s observa- 
tion brought out by contrast, has pro- 
vided incentive for the development and 
application of food acceptability tech- 
niques. The Italians, accustomed to the 
policy of “let the buyer beware,” were 
astounded by the lengths to which Amer- 
ican business goes in catering to the likes 
of the consumer and in subscribing to 
the adage, “the customer is always 
right.” 


The commission was unaware that 
upon occasion there were defections 
from this course in the form of key-men 
or “experts” interposing their personal 
opinions between the product and the 
consumers’ preference. More and more, 
however, individual opinion in the ‘devel- 
opment of a product is giving way to 
objective methods for gauging consumer 
acceptance of the attributes of flavor, 
tenderness, texture and consistency, to 
name some, which were formerly re- 
garded as imponderables. By such an 
evolutionary process the scientist and 
technologist have been given the assign- 
ment of providing product specifications 
designed to meet consumer acceptance or 
to evaluate products in terms of con- 
sumer reaction. 


It should be pointed out that while 
much good progress has been made, 
acceptability testing is a comparatively 
new field, is still an inexact branch of 
science in which there is much opportun- 
ity for original work. 


Some of the techniques developed are 
specifically designed as research and de- 
velopment tools to give directness in 
working toward an end. Others are in- 
tended to reflect the mass reaction. The 
one calls for threshholds of perception, 
acuity and the ability to note differences. 
The other entails the hecessity of obtain- 
liga representative consumer sample 
and, through the application of non-lead- 
‘ig techniques, ascertaining the signifi- 
cance of the results achieved by means 
of the research procedures, or to confirm 
‘tem. Workers in this field must be care- 
ful to make this differentiation to insure 
‘famst getting the cart before the horse 
and to avoid the pitfalls of becoming 
“ver-Impressed with technical niceties 
Which are not of commercial significance. 
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My assignment is to relate experience 
gained with a large consumer panel in 
gauging product acceptance and in evalu- 
ating the results of product development. 
Through a series of case histories I shall 
try to give you an insight as to how one 
group uses these techniques and perhaps 
you may note, too, details that will im- 
press you with the versatility that must 
be employed and the range and scope in 
type of tests made over a period of time. 


PREFERS FAMILIAR THINGS 


Before lauching into the main discus- 
sion, let me preface it with two illustra- 
tive examples. The first has to do with 
the observation that a high degree of 
correlation exists between the consumer’s 
preferences for food and his familiarity 
with it. The inherent conservatism of 
the consumer which prompts him to pre- 
fer that which is familiar can well be 
illustrated in the instance of gelatin des- 
sert. A nationally distributed product 
of this type is the pioneer in its field. 
It has become so universally known and 
used that its trade name has become a 
generic term connotating gelatin desserts 
generally. It is so firmly established in 
the consumer’s minds through usage that 
in any acceptance tests we have run, pit- 
ting it against competitive products, it 
generally comes out on top. The ability of 
consumer panels to consistently register 
a preference for this product on a blind 
basis convinces us that the competitive 
products are not inferior, but different. 
In other words, the consumers’ familiar- 
ity with the product is such that they 
react to similar products which are dif- 
ferent in taste out of the psychology 
which disposes the consumer to prefer 
familar things. This reaction then poses 
for those who desire to develop a really 
competitive product, the problem of 
effecting a practical matching of flavors 
by applying these panel techniques which 
embrace the analytical approach to fla- 
vor delineation. When, by these means, 
it is felt that a flavor match has been 
effected, confirmation should. be sought 
from a representative consumers’ panel. 


Earlier, I referred to the desirability 
of avoiding the pitfall of becoming so 
impressed with technical niceties that 
we overlook the precaution of checking 
the consumers’ reaction to them. Several 
years ago there was submitted to us an 
imitation strawberry flavor for making 
a carbonated beverage which was out- 
standing for the fidelity with which it 
portrayed the flavor of the true fruit. 
Such was the consensus of the laboratory 
taste panel, at any rate, so that it was 
with anticipation that a beverage fla- 
vored with it was submitted to our con- 
sumer panel on a blind basis in compari- 
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son with a typical strawberry carbonated 
soda. When the results were in and com- 
piled, we were chagrined to learn that 
the obviously “imitation” strawberry was 
preferred 2 to 1 over the ‘more sophisti- 
cated flavor. The vote was 64 percent 
in favor of the former, with 33 percent 
preferring the latter and only 3 percent 
expressing no preference. Later, in con- 
versation with the sponsor of the new 
flavor, it was found that our panel re- 
action was typical of the experience gen- 
erally encountered by others who made 
use of the flavor in their products. After 
doing so, adverse consumer reaction be- 
came so manifest that reversion to the 
accustomed flavor was virtually manda- 
tory. This should not be construed as 
discouraging effort toward development 
of better flavors, for we have found ap- 
plications in other directions where “set” 
consumer preferences are not encoun- 
tered. It does, however, illustrate the 
case in point and does establish that 
properly conducted consumer panel tests 
can furnish a valuable and dependable 
guide for developing products that will 
meet with good acceptance. 


HOMEMAKERS 
REFERENCE COMMITTEE 


In order to implement ourselves with 
the means for obtaining consumer re- 
actions to products in which we are in- 
terested, we set about forming a panel 
of consumers which we have designated 
the “Homemakers Reference Committee.” 
This group embraces approximately 750 
homemakers who have been carefully 
selected in order to meet these three 
requirements. The members are geo- 
graypically distributed throughout the 
territory served by our company so that 
each county has its quota of the member- 
ship in proportion to the number of retail 
outlets operated in that area. The high, 
medium and low income brackets are 
represented in the proportions indicated 
by the latest available statistics. An 
attempt was made in 1946 to achieve a 
distribution of ages within the group 
corresponding to the latest census fig- 
ures, but as matters finally worked out, 
the panel is a little older on the average 
than is indicated by the census. This 
was considered as satisfactory since, in 
its general direction at least, it antici- 
pates the greater median age which the 
1950 census will probably reflect. 


The committee has been in existence 
since 1933, except for the war years, 
and during that time has been consulted 
on a wide variety of products and sub- 
jects in the course of carrying out more 
than 110 tests. We find women ready to 
serve on the committee. They cooperate 
so wholeheartedly that in any given test 


a response of 80 percent or greater is 
the rule rather than the exception. No 
difficulty is encountered in keeping the 
committee up to full strength for there 
is always a large waiting list from which 
to recruit replacements caused by death, 
loss of address due to moving, resigna- 
tion or failure to participate in two con- 
secutive tests. A high degree of esprit 
de corps exists within the committee. The 
members consider themselves an integral 
part of our organization. 


Early in our experience with the com- 
mittee we consulted with them on canned 
beans and pork. It was indicated that 
our product was not in step with the 
competitive product enjoying the great- 
est acceptance among three brands sub- 
mitted. Later, our product was devel- 
oped to the point where the committee 
approved it by a 77 percent to 23 percent 
vote. One of our branches was skeptical 
over the results and maintained that the 
area it served possessed a local prefer- 
ence which would not be met by the new 
pack. This provided us with an oppor- 
tunity to compare the committee with a 
more localized group. We, therefore, re- 
quested from the branch a list of 100 
names and addresses compiled by them. 
To this group was submitted the new 
pack in comparison with the old. Our 
reliance in the guidance supplied by the 
results from the Homemakers Reference 
Committee was strengthened when the 
local group returned a preference for 
the new pack over the old in the propor- 
tion of 58 percent to 42 percent. From 
this we developed the idea of forming 
an Inner Circle consisting of 125 mem- 
bers within a short radius of Cincinnati 
to be used in preliminary testing and as 
a means of holding down the costs of 
such tests. We have found this group 
most helpful in supplying leads to be 
followed in our development work and in 
the “tuning-up” process. 


As our work with the committee pro- 
gressed we wanted to know to what de- 
gree the committee could return consis- 
tent results. Upon occasion we have sub- 
mitted identical tests exercising the pre- 
caution to submit other tests between 
them so that the second identical test 
would be assumed to be a further stage 
of development of the product involved. 
The general experience has been to the 
effect that the committee is reliable. 
With such a product as salad dressing 
we have found that the committee re- 
turned results on identical tests as fol- 
lows which are typical of the degree of 
reproducibility of results the committee 
can give, 


TEST 93 
Section A 
Sample A 
Sample B 
No Preference 


No Preference 


TEST 97 
Section A 


Sample A 38% 
Sample B 52% 
No Preference 10% 


Section B 


Sample C 41% 
Sample D 48% 
No Preference 11% 


SUBMITTING THE SAMPLES 


Time will not permit going into detail 
concerning the plan for submitting a test 
to the committee. It is hoped that some 
idea of the variants employed will be 
gained from some other examples still to 
be given. In the main, however, a test 
involves submitting two samples of the 
commodity under study. One sample is 
a product of known acceptance based on 
merchandising experience. The other is 
the test sample. Every effort is made 
to exclude possible identity of the sam- 
ples by removing all labels and any other 
tell-tale evidence and by packing the test 
sample in a container identical to the 
reference sample insofar as possible. The 
samples are carefully coded in a way to 
avoid prejudicing the tester one way or 
the other. For example, when numbers 
were employed the use of something like 
“1” and “10” was avoided lest “1” should 
connote superiority. Similarly with let- 
ters the use of “A” and “Z” as codes was 
not followed for the same reason. For 
sometime practice in coding involved 
combinations like 7N and M8 with the 
intent of neutralizing any inclination to 
pick one product over the other because 
of any psychological influence of the 
codes. More recently we have resorted 
to color codes and feel they combine the 
advantages of being non-committal and 
easy to apply rapidly. 


In connection with each test a letter 
accompanies the questionnaire mailed to 
each member. This letter, written in a 
vein of informality, is designed to accom- 
plish three things. It attempts to en- 
courage participation in the test; some 
idea of what the test is all about is fur- 
nished so that the member may cooperate 
intelligently; and some instructions or 
precautions are included to constantly 
remind the tester to maintain compar- 
able conditions. To illustrate with an 
example, the letter in connection with a 
test involving soluble coffee reads as 
follows: 


Dear Committee Member: 


In the unassuming container now on its 
way to you is packed a New 
Experience! 


You are about to launch upon a brief 
career as a “coffee-taster”. The carton 
contains the most necessary props: Sam- 
ples of two “soluble” coffee products 
with a measure. Make up the cups as 
directed, add some fixin’s if you take it 
that way, and start sipping. 

Here’s an extra be-sure-and-do-direction: 
Taste the two samples back and forth. 
In other words, after you’ve tasted both, 
take another sip of the first, another sip 
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of the second and so on until you estab- 

lish your preference.* 

Then go on the record (sheet attached) 

and mail immediately to the expectant 

record-keeper 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jean Allen 


* This, by the way is a good idea on 
every test—just to make sure you 
aren’t unduly influenced by the one you 
taste first! 

Along with the letter goes a question- 
naire which has been carefully drawn-up 
to elicit reactions on pertinent points 
avoiding the use of leading questions. In 
order to overcome the tendency to ex- 
press a preference where no appreciable 
difference exists, an opportunity is al- 
ways given the tester to record “no 
choice.” The questionnaire usually starts 
out with directions for conducting the 
test, including, when necessary, a sug- 
gestion for preparing the samples to be 
tested. In general, the first question is 
designed to gauge the tester’s reaction to 
the samples without the benefit of evalu- 
ating the products factor ‘by factor. 
Thereafter, the questions attempt to ob- 
tain the consumers’ reactions to the sali- 
ent attributes of the products in order to 
discover points of superiority, or weak- 
nesses which stand in the way of the 
consumers’ preference and require im- 
provement through additional develop- 
ment work. Occasionally other questions 
are inserted, designed to obtain informa- 
tion concerning consumer habits and 
usage related to the product. Other 
features of the questionnaire will be- 
come apparent upon scanning one. For 
this purpose, and at the same time to 
provide you with an opportunity to fol- 
low through a test in its entirety, let us 
use the soluble coffee test again as an 
example. 


HOMEMAKERS 
REFERENCE COMMITTEE 
THE KROGER Foop FOUNDATION 
Soluble Coffee Product 
Test No. 60 

You have been supplied with samples 
of two “soluble” coffee products coded, 
C-9 and 8-B. Prepare each according to 
the directions given below and after 
carefully observing color, aroma and 
taste on each, answer the questions listed 
below. Be sure to maintain the identity 
of each sample. 

Directions for preparing samples: Add 
two (2) level measures to a six-ounce 
cup of hot water and stir. Drink “black,” 
or add sugar, cream or milk according to 
your custom and taste, being careful to 
add exactly the same amounts to each 
sample. The measure referred to will 
be found in the carton containing the 
two samples. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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INDUSTRIAL WASTE 
CONFERENCE 


The University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division and College of Engineering, in 
cooperation with the State Board of 
Health and the Committee on Water 
Pollution, offer an Institute of Industrial 
Waste Problems at Madison, January 30, 
31, and February 1. Morning and after- 
noon sessions will be held each day except 
on the afternoon of February 1, when 
inspection trips will be arranged. 


N. J. SWEET POTATO GROWERS 
TO MEET 


Sweet potato growers of New Jersey 
are invited to a meeting at the Grange 
Hall in Hurffville, February 8. The 
meeting is being sponsored by the Sweet 
Potato Industry Committee of the State 
Horticultural Society in cooperation with 
the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Rutgers University. 

L. G. Schermerhorn, professor of vege- 
table research at the State University 
and secretary of the Industry Commit- 
tee, said that the meeting would be an 
afternoon one, beginning at 1:15. Topics 
slated for discussion include disease con- 
trol problems, storage, and new varieties. 
Further details will be announced later. 


NEW PRODUCTS DISPLAY 
SCHEDULED FOR IFT MEETING 


A novel feature of the I.F.T. Annual 
Meeting at Grand Rapids, Michigan, will 
be a special New Products Display. This 
Display will be open for inspection all 
day Tuesday, June 10, 1952, in conjunc- 
tion with an outstanding Symposium on 
Research Planning and New _ Food 
Products. 


Consumer food products, or new or 


improved foods for institutional use, that - 


have not been in general distribution 
prior to January 1, 1951 will be eligible 
fo: display. The development or im- 
provement may be in the food item itself 
or in its packaging. 

inspection of packages will be per- 
mitted throughout the day. Following 
th. presentation of the last paper of the 
‘mposium the packages may be cut for 
fi ther examination. 
_ Jr, Franklin C. Bing, 30 West Wash- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, is in 
charge of arrangements of this feature 
© ‘he Grand Rapids meeting. 
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LIBBY MOVES 
COAST HEADQUARTERS 


ibby, NeNeill & Libby have moved 
thy ir Pacific Coast headquarters from 60 
ifornia St., San Francisco, California, 
to 455 Beach St., where a large ware- 
house is also maintained. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


KNOUSE APPOINTS BUCKLEW 


Maxwell D. Bucklew, Public Relations 
Director of Knouse Foods, Peach Glen, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed to take 
on the additional duties of Director of 
Sales of the Duncan Hines Brand pro- 
duced by Knouse. The company pro- 
cesses apple products under the Duncan 
Hines franchise and their own “Lucky 
Leaf” brand. Mr. Bucklew joined Knouse 
Foods last year. 


SUPPIGER COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 


H. M. Bremkamp, with extensive ex- 
perience in the canning business, has 
been placed in charge of the Collinsville, 
Illinois plant: of the G. S. Suppiger Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri packers of 
“Brooks” catsup and other food products. 
Mr. Bremkamp started his career at the 
Brighton plant of Kuner-Empson Com- 
pany. He spent some time with the Re- 
search Department of the American Can 
Company in Kuner-Empson’s interest, 
and was in charge of quality control and 
Assistant Production Manager of the 
firm for five years. He later joined 
Frozen Foods, where he spent some time 
in a supervisory capacity. He succeeds 
G. S. Suppiger, Jr., who has been pro- 
moted to General Purchasing Agent in 
the general office at St. Louis. 

K. K. Kennedy, a veteran of I.G.A., 
Sales Service Division, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has been added to the 
sales staff under the direction of Norman 
A. Butts, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales, and will devote a major portion of 
his time in calling on the trade with 
broker representatives. 

The company has appointed the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company to handle its ad- 
vertising, effective February 1. 


LANE HEADS CAL-TUNA SALES 


James B, Lane, formerly with the 
Westgate-Sun Harbor Packing Company, 
and widely known in the tuna canning 
industry, has been appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales of the California 
Tuna Canning Company, San Diego. 

Joining him at Cal-Tuna are Larry M. 
Kaner and Jack Buchanan, formerly 
sales executives at Westgate-Sun Har- 
bor. Hap Holliday, who has been Sales 
Manager of the firm, becomes Advertis- 
ing and Public Relations Director. 


NATIONAL RICE WEEK 


Rice Consumers Service, Inc., an or- 
ganization maintained by America’s rice 
industry with offices in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has announced that “National 
Rice Week” will be held October 19 to 
25, 1952. 
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NESTLE COMPANIES MERGE 


Unilac, Inc., parent organization of the 
Nestle group of companies in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, has announced that its 
two United States subsidiaries, Nestle 
Company, Inc. of Colorado Springs, and 
Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc. of New 
York City, will in the future be merged 
into a single company to be known as the 
Nestle Company, Ine. The Colorado 
Springs company manufactures such na- 
tionally renowned products as Nescafe, 
Nestea, evaporated milk, bouillon cubes, 
and other food specialties. The New York 
company, which manufactures all Nestle’s 
chocolate and cocoa products in the 
United States, was long known as La- 
mont, Corliss & Company, and only re- 
cently became a wholly owned subsidiary 
in the Nestle group. Headquarters of 
the merged companies will be established 
in White Plains, New York next June, 
pending completion of a building to be 
constructed there. Temporary offices will 
be rented there in the meantime. 


SNOW CROP DEAL OFF 


The Snow Crop Marketers, Division 
of Clinton Foods, Inc., last week can- 
celled its $32 million deal with the Flor- 
ida Citrus Products Exchange, which 
would have given the Exchange Snow 
Crop’s citrus processing facilities. The 
agreement was terminated because the 
Exchange was unable to secure enough 
fruit to keep the processing plants going 
at a rate which would enable Snow Crop 
to maintain its present marketing posi- 
tion in the sale of frozen citrus concen- 
trate. The existing contracts with sev- 
eral large citrus concentrate co-packers 
in Florida have been amended, which will 
enable Snow Crop to continue expansion 
of its marketing activities. 


NEW CRCO CATALOG 


Chisholm - Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, has issued their new 
Catalog No. 51 consisting of more than 
150 pages of illustrations and descriptive 
data on “The Best of Everything for the 
Food Processor”. Flow sheets for most 
products are included, along with several 
pages of engineering data useful to food 
processors, all fully indexed for quick 
reference. Canners and other food pro- 
cessors may obtain their copy direct 
from the company at Niagara Falls. 


NEW CANNING FIRM__ 


John W. Logan and Anna Logan, his 
wife, of Denton, Maryland, have pur- 
chased the interest of T. Olin Ford of 
Marydel, Maryland, in the Logan-Ford 
Canning Company located at Henderson, 
Maryland, and have changed the name 
to the Logan Canning Company. 


CONTINENTAL ADOPTS 
PAPER CONTAINER 
TRADE MARK 


Continental Can Company has adopted 
a new trade mark featuring the name 
“Continental” for its complete line of 
paper cups and containers. The trade 
mark, which is similar to that used on 
the company’s eans, the letter C within 
a C, replaces the name “Mono” associ- 
ated with the Mono Service Company, 
which Continental acquired in 1944, and 
will appear on the nested paper cups, 
wax tubs, and containers, and cylindrical 
paper cans, as well as on letterheads, 
shipping cartons and trucks. The com- 
pany’s paper container plants are located 
in Newark, New Jersey, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Los Angeles, California. 


CHANGES AT 
ALBRECHT COMPANY 


Fred G. Pockrandt, Executive Vice- 
President of the Fred W. Albrecht Gro- 
cery Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
promoted to chief buyer for the firm. 
William Factor, formerly Assistant Man- 
ager of one of the Acme Stores in Akron, 
has been made Assistant Buyer. Max 
Musser, formerly in the Advertising De- 
partment, now heads the Advertising and 
Promotion Department. 


MARY ELLEN’S HONORED 


Mary Ellen’s, Inec., packers of jams 
and jellies, 2323 Fourth St., Berkeley, 
California, and Macomber’s, with a fruit 
juice plant at 2121 Tenth St., have been 
given citations of honor by the U. S. Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for 
the role they played in furnishing tech- 
nical assistance to peoples of the 
Marshall Plan countries. Both opened 
their plants for study by managers, tech- 
nicians and workers from Western Euro- 
pean countries. 


LOWELL M. COX RETIRES 


Lowell M. Cox has retired from Cali- 
fornia Food Factors, brokers of 383 
Brannan St., San Francisco, California, 
and Christian H. Shields in continuing 
under the same firm name. 


WAGE FORM 100 REVISED 


The Wage Stabilization Board has 
issued a revision of its form for the filing 
of petition for wage adjustments. It was 
made available January 14 in all of the 
WSB’s regional offices and the 77 field 
offices of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, which 
are acting as contact points for WSB. 

The form, the most important in use 
by WSB, is titled “Form 100” and comes 
with a new revised instruction sheet. It 
is to be used in all petitions made to 
WSB for wage or salary adjustments 
except reports made under WSB’s new 
regulation dealing with health and wel- 
fare plans. 
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WHOLESALERS HEAR REPORT OF 
DEALER HELP STUDY 


Excellent progress on the research 
study “How Some Wholesale Grocers 
Build Better Retailers,” was reported 
at the Director’s meeting of NAWGA, 
January 15, 1952 by R. W. Hoecker 
and John Davenport of U.S.D.A. 
The Marketing and Facilities Branch of 
the Department of agriculture is con- 
ducting this project in cooperation with 
the National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cer’s Association. 

Case studies covering a number of 
prominent wholesale grocery firms have 
been completed. All houses studied are 
NAWGA members representing various 
types of operations and various ap- 
proaches to the problem at hand. The 
purpose of these studies was to deter- 
mine how such basic services as infor- 
mation aids, promotional help, store 
engineering aid and operational guidance 
are now being used to develop stronger, 
ever more efficient food retailing estab- 
lishments. Considerable attention was 
also given to newer and more specialized 
services such as assistance on the food 
merchant’s problems in accounting, in- 
surance, real estate transactions and 
personal management and _ employee 
training. Other policies, such as pricing 
procedures, sales practices, merchandise 
selection were studies to further deter- 
mine which action proved to be most 
effective in wholesale grocer endeavors 
to build up numbers of highly successful 
individual retail food merchants. 


TOLEDO BROKERS ELECT 


At the latest meeting of the Toledo 
Food Brokers Association the following 
officers were elected to serve for 1952: 
Nelson E. LaBine, LaBine Brokerage 
Company, President; Hilbert E. Merrill, 
Merrill-Ranfft Company, Vice-President; 
and Phil Ehrbright, F. H. Lutz Com- 
pany, Secretary-Treasurer. Clarence A. 
Klag, Carl H. Kinker and the above 
named officers constitute the Board of 
Directors. 


BROKERAGE FIRM 
CHANGES NAME 


A. W. Adams & Company, Los Angeles 
canners and _ packers agents, have 
changed the firm name to Adams & Ros- 
enfield Company. Ted H. Rosenfield, 
associated with the Adams organization 
for 28 years, has advanced to a full 
senior partnership with Alex W. Adams, 
founder of the business. Charles W. 
Adams continues as a junior partner. 


RED AND WHITE MEETINGS 


A Regional Sales Conference of the 
Red and White sales supervisors from 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Iowa will be held in Min- 
neapolis February 9 and 10. 

The First Annual Convention of Red 
and White retailers from the Florida- 
Georgia territory will be held at Jack- 
sonville, February 16 and 17. 
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SAN DIEGO BROKERS ELECT 


The San Diego Food Brokers Club has 
elected the following officers to serve for 
1952: J. A. Jacobzoon, J. A. Jacobzoon & 
Company, President; W. W. Roberts, W. 
W. Roberts Company, Vice-President; 
and Carl F. Moselet, Charles F. King 
Company, Secretary-Treasurer. S. C. 
Roehm is in charge of publicity and his- 
torian for the group, which numbers 18 
firms in its membership, all of which are 
members of the National Food Brokers 
Association. 


PACIFIC BIOCHEMICAL CO. 
FORMED 


The Pacific Biochemical Co. has been 
organized with a capatilization of $600,- 
000 to take over the plant at San Jose, 
California that has been used jointly by 
nine large canning concerns to make use 
of cannery waste. The plant was used 
jointly by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia and the Western Research Lab- 
oratory, Bureau of Agriculture and In- 
dustrial Chemistry for experimental 
work. Additional equipment will be in- 
stalled for the turning out of molasses 
and stock feed. President of the new 
concern is James C. Macy, until recently 
with the Western Condensing Co. 


ROGERS SEED CATALOG 


Rogers Brothers Seed Company, well 
known breeders and growers of canners 
and freezers pea, bean and corn seed, 
issued this week their 1952 catalog. The 
36-page edition, generously illustrated, 
contains a description of the various 
varieties of the three commodities pro- 
duced by the firm and photograps of star 
salesmen Hugh P. Dorr (East), Gordon 
W. Sternke (Central), Harvey W. 
Mauth (Western), and H. G. “Jerry” 
Washburn (South). 


WINTER SPINACH ACREAGE 


In the winter producing States of 
Texas and California, spinach processors 
are expecting to reduce their plantings 
to 15,750 acres, about 5 percent from the 
1951 plantings, (16,580) according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
expected acreage, however, is 6 percent 
more than the 1941-50 average of 14,790. 
In Texas, the 5,000 acres intended for 
1952 exceeds last year’s 3,500 acres 
planted for processing by about 43 per- 
cent but is 7 percent less than the aver- 
age plantings of 5,400 acres. In Cali- 
fornia the 10,750 acres in prospect for 
canning and freezing this year is 18 per- 
cent less than the 1951 plantings of 
13,080 acres but 14 percent more than 
the 1941-50 average planting of 9,390 
acres. Harvested acreage in Texas 
totaled 5,300 acres for the 10-year aver- . 
age and 3,000 acres in 1951, while Cali- 
fornia harvested 9,040 acres 10-year 
average and 11,500 acres in 1951. 
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STATISTICAL QUALITY 
CONTROL SCHOOL 


The University of Maryland in coop- 
eration with the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the Tri-State Packers, and the 
American Society for Quality Control, 
will conduct a five-day school especially 
designed for personnel from the food in- 
dustry who are concerned with quality 
control problems, but who have no formal 
background.in statistics. The school will 
be held in the Horticulture Building at 
College Park, February 18-22. The pur- 
pose of this school is to point out where 
statistical quality control can result in 
savings and improved efficiency of food 
processing operations, how to do it by 
simple arithmetic methods, how to apply 
it to the actual processing procedures, 
and how to present the results to manage- 
ment. 

The tentative program has been de- 
signed in such a way that an entire day 
will be devoted to each type of problem. 
In the morning session, the problem will 
be described and a method outlined. 
Examples will then be worked out by the 
instructor who will apply the method to 
several specific problems, such as the raw 
material, some line operations, and the 
finished product. During the afternoon 
session, each student will work out sev- 
eral specific problems using his own data, 
or some data manufactured to suit his 
specific problem. 

The tentative program is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18: Registration, introduc- 
tion, sampling procedures—How to take 
a random sample. How large should the 
sample be. What degree of precision is 
required. 

FEBRUARY 19: Tests of variability: 
How to compute averages, ranges, toler- 
ances for minimum quality, uniform 
quality. How to test machine perform- 
ance, 

Fepruary 20: Tests of significance: 
Which variety is most suitable. Which 
line is most efficient. Which operation 
turns out a more uniform product. 

FEBRUARY 21: Presentation of results: 
Tables, charts, graphs, quality control 
charts. How to prepare them. How to 
use them. 

Freruary 22: Taste testing panels: 
When to use panels. How to set up 
panels analysis of results to show which 
product is better, more uniform, is dif- 
ferent from the standard. 

The instruction will be handled mostly 
by Dy, Paul Clifford, New Jersey State 
Teachers College; Dr. H. L. Stier, Na- 


tional Canners Association; and Dr. A. 
Kraner, University of Maryland, as- 
siste| by other staff members and spe- 
cialis! in statistical quality control. 
Lodging and meals may be obtained at 
Several near campus hotels or tourist 
cabins. Meals are also available at the 


Cam us Dining Hall. There will be a 
regisiration fee of $10.00 to cover ex- 
penscs of instructors, preparation of 
mMimcographed material, ete. A mimeo- 
graphed folder including outlines of 
methods,. reference tables, and reprints 
Will be provided for each enrollee. 
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PROCESSORS, FRESH INTERESTS 
TO COURT JERSEY GROWERS’ 
FAVORS 


The New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture announces that New Jersey 
fruit and vegetable growers will assem- 
ble on February 1 during Farmers Week 
in Trenton for a meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society. 

At the vegetable session, Frank Miller, 
associated editor of The Packer, will dis- 
cuss what the fresh vegetable industry 
has to offer the vegetable grower. What 
the canning industry has to offer is the 
topic of Dr. H. L. Stier of the National 
Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 
and vegetables for freezing, by Francis 
A. Raymaley of Seabrook Farms, Bridge- 
ton. 

Hilyard S. Simpkins, president of the 
Society, will speak on the general out- 
look for the vegetable industry in 1952. 

Main speaker at the fruit session will 
be Dr. Damon Boynton of the pomology 
department, Cornell University, on ‘Or- 
chard Fertilization Experiences.” Two 
panel discussions, “Fruit Insect and Dis- 
ease Control Problems” and “New De- 
velopments Affecting Fruit Yields and 
quality” are also scheduled. 


At the general afternoon meeting, an 
economic review of the State’s fruit and 
vegetable industry will be presented by 
Prof. A. G. Waller, agricultural econo- 
mist of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and “Fresh vs. Pro- 
cessed Fruits and Vegetables in the 
Retail Store” will be the subject of Paul 
J. Cupp of the American Stores Com- 
pany. 


GAIN IN PROCESSING ACREAGE 


Each year more truck crops are being 
grown for processing in the state. In 
1951, 45 out of every 100 acres planted 
to vegetable crops were harvested for 
sale to canning and freezing plants, ac- 
cording to the New Jersey Crop Report- 
ing Service. 

Preliminary estimates show that crops 
for processing accounted for 40 percent 
of the total 51 million dollar value of all 
vegetable crops grown in the State. 

Tomatoes made up 34,000 of the 72,000 
acres devoted to vegetables for process- 
ing, with a crop valued at $10,751,000 
last year. The 17,500 acres of asparagus, 
grown exclusively for processing in New 
Jersey, ranked second in importance, 
with a value of $6,100,000. Other crops 
in order of their relative acreage were: 
Lima beans (11,900 acres), $1,447,000; 
peas (3,200 acres), $614,000; snap beans 
(2,400 acres), $826,000; spinach (2,100 
acres), $1,050,000; and _ beets, (800 
acres), $219,000. 


U OF W TO DEDICATE 
FOOD BUILDING 


Babcock Hall, the new dairy and food 
industries building on the Campus of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, will 
be officially dedicated on Thursday morn- 
ing, February 7. 
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INDIANA CONFERENCES 


On February 4 Indiana canners’ field- 
men will gather at the Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, for their annual Short Course. 
On the three days following, February 5, 
6 and 7, canners, their field men and 
growers will meet in the same building 
for their 26th annual conference. Roscoe 
Fraser, Fay Gaylord and staff promise 
plenty of interest in the program which 
is studded with stellar speakers. 


OHIO PROCESSORS SCHOOL 


Professor H. D. Brown of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity at Columbus, has submitted the pro- 
gram for the Fifth Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Processors School to be held 
in the new Ohio Union Building on the 
campus, February 13 and 14. Among 
the principal subjects to come up for dis- 
cussion in the two day school, will be 
quality control, reseach in food process- 
ing, employe relations, plant operations, 
machinery design, plant sanitation, and 
merchandising. Rooms will be available 
at the Stadium Dormitory at nominal 
cost. The Horticulture Department of 
the University should be advised con- 
cerning such reservations. 


CANNERS AND FREEZERS 
SCHOOL 


The 31st Annual Canners and Freezers 
School, held under the auspices of the 
Food Technology Department, School of 
Agriculture, Oregon State College at 
Corvallis, will be held February 4 to 15, 
1952. On the opening day of the school, 
February 4, the new Food Technology 
Building will be officially dedicated. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS 
FIELD CONFERENCE 


An attractive program has been ar- 
ranged for the Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Field Conference to be held at Ames, 
Iowa, February 19 and 20. Some of the 
highlights include N.C.A.’s N. H. San- 
born, who will discuss plant sanitation; 
N. P. Kerr, The Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration, who will present some of the 
facts on the relation of the Food and 
Drug to the Canning Industry; E. J. 
Kraska of the Association of American 
Railways, will speak on canned foods loss 
prevention. A Film on the operation and 
use of the pea combine will be shown. 
Specialists from Iowa State will present 
such topics as Corn Borer Studies for 
Sweet Corn, Crop Responses to Fertil- 
izers on different Iowa soils, Sweet Corn 
Observation Notes, Heat Unit Studies 
with Sweet Corn, and Insect and Dis- 
ease Control. A cordial invitation to at- 
tend is extended to all connected with 
the canning industry. 


MARKET NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—There’s a natural 
lull in canned foods trading this week as 
all hands await developments at Atlantic 
City. Distributors are making the most 
of year-end statements that no one is 
likely to go hungry before new packs. 
This is, of course, perfectly true and 
there are apparently burdensom supplies 
of some items, especially in tomato prod- 
ucts, and the citrus potential is well 
understood by all concerned. Statistically 
there’s an over supply of peas, but the 
shortage of other important vegetables 
is keeping this item on an even keel. 
Blue Lake beans, too, appear to be in 
trouble, but the promotional plans of 
these packers in conjunction with tuna 
and macaroni packers, not to mention 
sales meetings in 14 of the largest metro- 
politan markets, promise to put new 
life into this quality product. Fruits here 
and there are a bit uneasy, but there’s 
no indication of an important price 
break. When we add up the list of items 
that promise to be hard to get before 
another packing season, corn, tomatoes, 
kraut, beets, carrots, spinach, sardines, 
salmon, even tuna, and possibly apple 
sauce and some grades and sizes of beans, 
it makes a far more impressive picture 
than the long items. Then, too, this 
column would refer readers to the ad- 
jacent column listing ten very good rea- 
sons why sales of canned foods could be 
materially increased. This is one of the 
most pointed and concise statements of 
the canners potential that has ever 
crossed this writer’s desk. It was com- 
piled by one of the most energetic canned 
foods salesman in the business. Canners 
can well afford to make these ten points 
the basis of their sales policy and forget 
most everything else. 


CITRUS—The sudden drop, but not 
unexpected break in citrus juices, is the 
outstanding feature of the market this 
week. Price reductions of 17% cents to 
60 cents a dozen on orange juice, 10 
cents to 25 cents on blended, and 2% 
cents to 5 cents on grapefruit juice, were 
announced by the largest packer in the 
business, and followed quickly by a num- 
ber of others. Many others withdrew to 
await developments. The new price 
ranges are listed on our price sheet. 


Looking at the statistics, it’s imme- 
diately apparent that the pack of the 
three major juices has been held down 
far below the pack for the period a year 
ago, 11.7 million cases, compared to 17.6 
last year, and 14.9 the year before that. 
Trouble is the movement has also fallen 
off considerably, 4.1 million to January 
5, 1952, 8.7 million to January 6, 1951, 
and 8.1 million to January 7, 1950. Total 
stocks on hand January 5 were 11.1 
million compared to 10.2 million last 
year, and 7 million the year before, 
so that statistically, considering the 
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NEED SALES AMMUNITION? 


Here Are The 10 Sales Commandments Every Canner And Broker Can Profitably 
Observe In His Trade Contacts—By a Hard Hitting Canned Foods Sales Organization. 


The James A. Weaver Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, held a Sales 
Clinic January 4th and 5th, 1952 for 
their Sales Personnel. The following 
ten reasons were advanced as to why 
the distributing trade should feature 


‘and promote the sale of canned foods. 


In addition to the seven salesmen of 
the Weaver organization in atten- 
dance, Mr. E. A. (Woody) Meyer of 
the Richmond-Chase Company, San 
Jose, California; and Mr. Wirt S. 
Winebrenner of the D. E. Winebren- 
ner Company, Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
were present. 

The facts as presented definitely 
establish that the sale of canned foods 
could be materially increased without 
seriously disrupting sales totals of 
other grocery departments. 

The ten reasons as commended by 
this forum discussion are as follows: 


1. Canned Food Sales Produce Profit- 
able Volume. 


Gross margins on canned foods are 
on the average higher than the store 
average for all other items providing 
an opportunity, with the proper ap- 
plication of effort, to make up the 
shrinking net profit common to the 
grocery field. 


2. Canned Foods Sales are “Retail 
Grocers” Best VALUE. 


Canned foods offer best value to 
consumers. In relation to all things 
that people buy, canned foods are be- 
low the inflationary spiral. Even cer- 
tain canned fruits, by comparison, are 
not high priced. By comparing gro- 
cery store ads of December, 1941 and 
ads of December, 1951, the increase of 
canned foods was low compared to 
other items advertised. Canners have 
done an amazing job of keeping prices 
down in spite of considerably higher 
raw vegetable and fruit costs; in spite 
of the accumulated 55 percent advance 
of cans during the past ten years; in 
spite of an advance in cartons of 100 
percent; in spite of hourly wage rates 
which are up considerably; and in 
spite of higher costs on every other 
item on the cost sheet. 


3. Potentials are Unlimited Now. 

In spite of higher taxes and gradual 
inflation, people are able to save 
money and have more total dollars 
available to spend than ever. Com- 
petition for the dollars destination is 
more keen; however, people will al- 
ways buy if we but give them the 
slightest good reason. 


4. Canned Foods Will be Purchased in 
1952 by More People, and in 
Greater Volume than Any Time 
in Our History. 


The increased cost of canned foods 
at retail stores are well below in- 
creased wage and earning rates. More 
money is available from more people 
to purchase canned foods, and the con- 
sumer has demonstrated the desire to 
purchase canned foods in ever increas- 
ing quantities. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s figures, the 
consumption of canned fruit, canned 
vegetables, and canned juices has in-. 
creased from the 1935-39 average of 
48.7 pounds per person to a 1950 (pre- 
liminary figure) of 75.3 pounds per 
person. 


5. Canned Food Sales are Produced 
With Low Cost Equipment. 


Ease of handling —sales can be 
made entirely self-service — cans dis- 
play well—low pilferage—no_ break- 
age—no spoilage or shrinkage. 


6. Canned Foods are Natural Pantry 
Item. 
Canned foods store easily at home, 
and items bought in multiple sales ure 
consumed more quickly. 


7. Canned Foods Come Ready to Eat, 
and Are Most Convenient. 


Americans are more convenience- 
minded now. Never in history has the 
success of an old or new product been 
so dependent on their convenience in 
use. Americans in their present rush 
of living will pay a premium for con- 
venience. Canned foods are the most 
convenient food available in any form 
—and at less cost. With husband and 
wife working teams with greater 
numbers of people employed per fam- 
ily, with people working longer hours 
and night shifts, more people will re- 
quire the convenience of canned foods. 


8 Canned Foods are Sized to Family 
Numbers and are Graded for 
Quality. 

Uniform quality is. available in 
branded canned foods—can sizes are 
available to fit any sized family—dif- 
ferent grades are available as the con- 
sumer may desire. Everyone can find 
a grade to suit their taste and pocket- 
book—practically all canned foods are 
wholesome. 


9. Canned Food Advertising Is on « 
Gigantic Scale. 

A tremendous advertising expendi- 
ture by canned food manufacturers is 
continually reminding and educating 
the consumers to buy good wholesome 
food in cans. 


10. Now Is The Time. 

The winter months and the spring 
months are the best seasons to pro- 
mote the sale of canned food, so now- 
is the time to tell the story. 
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MARKET NEWS 


fact that wholesalers have been buy- 
ing sparingly, citrus juices would not 
seem to be in trouble. The difficulty is 
that there is a record supply of fruit 
on the trees, in the face of which growers 
do not seem to be taking a realistic atti- 
tude. One important canner, who inci- 
dently is withdrawn at the time, believes 
that the price for the canned product as 
well as the fresh fruit, started out too 
high and that it should not have opened 
above $1.75 for the 46 ounce size of 
orange juice. It’s a bad situation and 
not calculated to help the tomato juice 
packer. 


STATISTICS—The National Canners 
Association last week came out with 
pack, stock and shipment statistics for 
a number of tomato products, and for 
pumpkin and squash. They are sum- 
marized below: 


1951 TOMATO JUICE PACK 
N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Cans 

Size container percase 1950 1951 
8Z Tall and Short 48 415,200 587,661 
No. 1 Pienie. 48 20,592 19,461 
No. 48 855,393 1,199,856 
No. 48 764,499 648,845 
No. 48 82,279 292,099 
No. $ 24 337,313 423,187 
24 4,698,171 6,066,927 
No. 12 12,208,173 16,664,296 
No. 6 776,961 1,333,920 
Mise. tin & glass oe 805,799 1,472,313 

U. S. Total ...... see — 22,740,658 31,625,534 


Included in the above U. S. Total fig- 
ures is the pack of juice for California, 
which amounted to 11,503,779 and the 
pack in New York of 2,504,266 actual 
cases. These figures were supplied by the 
Canners League of California and the 
Association of New York State Canners, 
respectively. 

The 1951 pack on the basis of 24/2’s 
amounted to 36,160,000 cases as com- 
pared with 26,180,000 cases in 1950. 

Total December 1 stocks — 18,021,041 
(California 7,150,584) compared to 13,- 
345,699 December 1, 1950. Shipments 
July 1 to December 1, 1951—14,521,564 
compared to 12,399,094 same period last 


year, 


1951 TOMATO CATSUP PACK 


Units 
container per case 1950 1951 
Cases Cases 
Bottles: 
24 57,584 42,629 
24 12,384,384 18,539,043 
| 6 1,720,025 38,887,072 
. Tin & Glass........... 45,553 232,900. 
— 14,792,598 24,015,126 


_ the pack in California as reported by 

-Canners League of California was 
1'.039,857 actual cases. On a case basis 
tus was 7,349,502 cases of 14 ounce bot- 
's, 2,519,728 cases No. 6/10s with a 
» scellaneous of 170,627 cases. New York 
-ate pack amounted to 1,912,905 actual 
es. These figures are included in the 
avove U. Total. 


Total supply of 24,537,398 actual cases 
compared to 17,095,373 cases last year. 
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December 1, 1951 stocks — 15,636,125 
showing shipments July 1 to Dec. 1, 1951 
of 8,901,273 cases. No Shipment figures 
available for last year. 


1951 CHILI SAUCE PACK 


Units 
Size container per case 1950 1951 
Cases Cases 
6 185,632 291,737 
Mise. Tin & Glass............ — 12,073 30,886 
We — 1,814,481 3,219,623 


Information for California included in 
the above U. S. Total was compiled by 
the Canners League of California. The 
total pack in California amounted to 
1,339,719 actual cases of which 1,118,223 
cases were 12/12Z bottles and 190,610 
cases 6/10’s. 

Total supplies 1951—3,330,256 actual 
cases compared to 2,307,541 cases last 
year. December 1, 1951 stocks 1,911,500 
leaving shipments July 1 to December 1 
of 1,418,756 cases. 


1951 PUMPKIN AND SQUASH PACK 
N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1950 1951 

—Actual cases— 
New York and Maine.............. 185,301 341,816 
Ohio 146,234 207,764 
Indiana 205,313 425,322 
lliinois 503,609 887,865 
Iowa and Nebraska............... (a) 84,010 
Utah and Idaho (a) (a) 
Washington and Oregon.......... 94,836 276,421 
U. S. Total 1,777,803 3,480,634 


(a)—lIncluded in ‘Other States”. 

3,083,432 cases of the total (no carry- 
over) were shipped July 1 to December 1 
leaving December 1 stocks of 397,202 
cases. 

By can size the 1951 pack—175,813, 
24/2; 199,972, 24/300; 568,297, 24/303; 
1,927,738, 24/244; 608,814, 6/10. 


APPLES AND APPLE SAUCE — 
NCA has also issued stock reports on 
canned apple sauce and apples, showing 
3,497,089 actual cases of apple sauce 
carried over, which when added to a pack 
August thru November of 7,079,515 
cases, shows a supply of 10,576,604 


cases. Shipments of 3,493,968 cases 
August 1 to December 1 left a December 
1 supply of 7,082,636 cases. 

August 1 to December 1 shipments of 
1,101,148 cases of No. 10 apples from 
a total supply of 4,365,272 cases, leaves 
stocks as of December 1 at 3,264,124 
cases, 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Volume As Trade Heads For At- 
lantic City — Fish Demand Broadening — 
Citrus Cut Sharply — Tuna Strengthens — 
Salmon Firm—Tomatoes Nominal— Carrots 
Shost—Peas In Demand—Bean Offerings 
Limited—Beets Tight—Fruits Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Canned food trad- 
ing volume was moderate, a natural 
trend with the bulk of the trade attend- 
ing the food industry convention meet- 
ings at Atlantic City. However, there 
was improvement in the inquiry for can- 
ned fish and there has also followed a 
decided stiffening of the price schedule in 
this group. As for vegetables, the posi- 
tion was one of firmness, with the out- 
look for shortages in many items, pos- 
sibly long before the new packs are 
available. The easy spot at the moment 
centers in citrus juices, where sales com- 
petition, plus an absence of important 
demand, forced sharply lower prices. 

There is decidedly more interest this 
year than in former years in the Atlantic 
City gathering, and for that reason the 
trade was studying closely developments 
that may lead to important transactions. 


THE OUTLOOK—Price firmness was 
anticipated in the vegetable and fish 
groups through the first quarter of the 
year, with the prospects that this will 
hold for the first named group up to the 
period of new packs. As it stands stocks 


1951 TOMATO PACK 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 


(a)—Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. 


18,724,350 actual cases in 1950. 


Canners League of California. 


24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 24/303 24/2% 6/10 Mise. Total 

New York ......... 309,739 . 76,986 126,748 513,473 
Maryland. .......... 3,967,611 35,000 549,174 1,234,403 584,172 1,211,770 7,582,130 
Delaware ......... 22,188 60,300 27,700 110,188 
New Jersey ...... 3,000 66,192 136,050 288,374 
PERN. 534,665 1,100 31,564 37,887 166,670 771,886 
Va., & W.Va... 1,312,383 45,000 84,743 126,538 1,568,654 
985,163 15,955 210,171 269,827 231,559 1,712,675 
Indiana... 1,928,221 22,189 69,797 93,140 373,390 509,235 2,995 972 
Tenn. & Ky. 220,773 4,000 4,200 14,476 32,470 275,919 
Ozarks (a) ...... 852,918 1,000 24,129 G1,154 46,860 986,961 
Colorado 28,680 21,330 60,382 15,133 30,984 157,49 
California .......... 87, T2T 137,165 3,716,761 2,208,063 365,199* 7,496,030 
Other States .... 1,622,154 4,452 304,994 321,366 60,342 2,550,549 

U.S. Total......13,125,598 150,368 1,035,479 2,169,241 5,574,873 5,250,151 366,689 27,672,399 


* Includes 331,458 cases of 48/1T in California. 
The total pack of tomatoes for 1951 amounted to 27,672,399 actual cases as compared with 


The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have packed tomatoes 
in 1951 including estimates for those not reporting. 


California figures are compiled by the 
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are short, especially unsold quantities in 
canners hands. 


As for fish, the demand was broaden- 
ing and undoubtedly will continue to do 
so as the Lenten season approaches. This 
will be followed by warmer weather. 
During recent seasons it brought with 
it a much larger buying trend. 


The trade also will give close atten- 
tion to the tariff hearing on Imported 
Tuna scheduled for Washington, Janu- 
ary 29, before the Tariff Commission. 
The development apparently is to bring 
imported tuna in brine under a higher 
import tariff rate. There may also be a 
move in the U. S. Senate to agree on the 
House adoption of a 4 cents per pound 
duty on imported frozen tuna. 


CITRUS JUICES—A leading Florida 
packer cut the list sharply, and the action 
was followed by other sellers, although 
none apparently offered at the low basis 
of this producer. Orange, blended and 
grapefruit juices, sweetened and un- 
sweetened were established at the one 
price level of 80 cents for 2s, $1.75 for 
46 oz. and $3.75 for 10s, per dozen, f.o.b. 
cannery. This was the low price of the 
season. It was announced that the seller 
would confirm only 400,000 cases as these 
prices and that orders were subject en- 
tirely to sellers confirmation. Further- 
more, all orders were limited to 50 per- 
cent of orange juice. 


For the past few weeks, smaller pack- 
ers have been stabbing at the established 
prices of larger packers, principally due 
to the small demand existing and the re- 
ported accumulation of stocks. Another 
demoralizing factor was the report that 
fresh fruit available was so heavy that 
canners were obtaining supplies as low 
as 60 cents a box, whereas the Mutual 
established floor price was $1.00 per box. 


PORTUGUESE SARDINES—A firmer 
price trend existed. While there were 
some scattered offerings of boneless and 
skinless around $20.00 most import 
agents asked at least 50 cents above 
these figures. There has also developed 
a better trade demand. Some interests 
felt that the tightening tuna fish market, 
combined with extremely small U. S. 
packs on both coasts this season ac- 
counted for the improvement. 


TUNA FISH—Imported tuna fish sup- 
plies, especially Japanese in oil, were ex- 
tremely light. There were scattered spot 
offerings of Japanese albacore in oil 
around $13.50 for white meat and $12.00 
for light. Meanwhile, the domestic mar- 
kets were hardening as the West Coast 
inventory position improved. Fancy 
solid pack white meat albacore, f.o.b. 
Northwest commanded $13.50 per case 
and $13.25 for California packs, f.o.b. 
The trade was waiting for the Tariff 
hearings at Washington scheduled for 
January 29. These will be directed to- 


ward the current tariff rates and the 
effect of these schedules on imports. 
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SALMON—A firm price basis existed. 
Chums are moving better around $16.00 
for 1s tall and $9.50 for halves, while 
reds were on the extreme short side with 
a nominal asking price of $3.00 per case, 
f.o.b. Pinks are an exception and the 
market trend has been somewhat unset- 
tled with sellers offering at $20.50 per 
case coast and demand lagging. Total 
U. S. pack this season was 4,713,261 
cases. Large sections produced 3,631,- 
910 Alaskas, 856,914 Puget Sound, and 
202,983 Columbia River. The Alaska 
pack was composed of 849,676 cases of 
red sockeyes, 1,617,641 pinks, 716,449 
chums, 356,657 cohoes and 91,487 chi- 
nooks. 


OYSTERS—There were a few Gulf 
packers operating, but the trade feeling 
was that it will he sometime before any 
worthwhile quantity would be offered. 
Meanwhile, there was some_ business 
booked on the basis of $3.35 per dozen 
for 47% oz. packs of 24 or 48s, f.o.b. 


TOMATOES—Only a small quantity 
of tomatoes were available from the 
Maryland area and in a nominal way 
there were some scattered offerings 
priced at $1.10 for standards 1s, $1.45 
for 303s, $1.55 for 2s, $2.25 for 2%s and 
$7.60 for 10s, f.o.b. Demand was quite 
heavy and judging by the supply esti- 
mates there will be a pronounced short- 
age until new packs are moving. Mid- 
West and also the West Coast stocks, 
where production was much larger than 
a year ago, do not appear plentiful. 


CARROTS—New York State canners 
have practically nothing to offer. There 
are some small lots available out of the 
Tri-States on the basis of $1.15 for 2s, 
French style or diced, while fancy diced, 
f.o.b. Midwest was priced at $1.20-$1.25 
as to seller for 2s. 


PEAS—The market position was bet- 
ter and movement from canners heavier. 
A good share of the canned vegetable 
business was now centering in this item 
due to the shortage of many other vege- 
tables. A short time ago a large stock 
was indicated, with prospects of a heavy 
carryover at the end of the current sea- 
son. This was now changed as buyers 
sought stocks of various packs. Fancy 
Alaskas, 3 sieves, f.o.b. Midwest were of- 
fered around $1.75 per dozen, for 2s, and 
fancy 4 sieves sweets at $1.60. Standard 
2s f.o.b. Tri-States area 4 sieves, were 
priced at $1.30 f.o.b. 


BEANS—Green and wax bean offer- 
ings were limited, with Eastern canners 
said to be carrying limited stocks. Some 
were entirely sold. The crop loss in 
Florida and nearby states this season 
from severe weather conditions was felt 
keenly, with buyers now striving to make 
replacements. Meanwhile, there were 
only scattered offerings out of the Tri- 
States on the basis of $1.20 for standard 
2s, cut ungraded, while fancy French 
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style was priced at $1.60 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Standard 5 sieve, cut wax bean basis was 
$1.25 for 303s, f.o.b. Midwest. 


BEETS—This was another tight sup- 
ply item, with Tri-States and Up-State 
canners well sold. Small offerings, basis 
New York State cannery were reported 
of fancy cut at $1.10, with diced offered 
at the same figure and sliced at $1.25. 
Fancy sliced f.o.b. Midwest was available 
in a small way at $1.20. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Some sellers 
re-entered the market on a small scale 
and offerings were of fancy strained, 
303s at $1.75 and 10s at $10.50, f.o.b. 
New Jersey cannery points. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —A leading 
West Coast canner listed prices for the 
current shipping quarter, with the general 
schedule unchanged from previous levels. 
Most of the interest in this market at the 
moment centers in the efforts of canners 
to obtain shipping direction against busi- 
ness placed some time ago. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Marking Time—Sharp Crack In Cit- 

rus—Cocktail Off—Prune Plums Up—To- 

matoes Short, Firmly Held—Carrots Hard 

To Find—Practically No Corn Offerings— 
Little Activity In Fish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Tll., Jan. 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION—This week still 
found an absence of forward commit- 
ments although shipments ordered out 
during the latter part of last month are 
arriving in heavy volume. The hand to 
mouth buying policy so prevalent lately 
has been further tightened as buyers 
suspiciously eye additional evidence of 
weakness in some canned foods markets. 
A sharp crack in the citrus market and 
a reduction in price on cocktail by one 
of the major West Coast .canners high- 
lighted the week and gave buyers more 
reason to act carefully. Because of very 
close buying of citrus and most fruits 
the average distributor is not too ¢on- 
cerned about stocks on hand but such 
happenings make them pause and think. 
Fortunately, the present weakness has 
not spread too widely and many major 
items are firmly held. Corn is definitely 
short and prices have advanced every- 
where ceilings would so permit. Kraut, 
tomatoes and applesauce are all statis- 
tically in good position and prices have 
been advanced over original openings 
with every indication they will remain 
firm to higher between now and the new 
pack. Canned fish has come into its own 
finally and this market seems in good 
shape. Some minor items such as car- - 
rots, beets and spinach are on the bullish 
side and canners should have little diffi- 
culty in these cases. 
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AUCTION 


By Order of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Los Angeles Agency 
417 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28 starting at 10:00 A. M. and continuing until sold 


Approx. 


One and 1/2 Million Dollar Valuation 


FROZEN FOOD & CANNING PLANT 


Formerly Operated by THE BRIDGFORD COMPANY 


ONTARIO, 


OREGON 


HOW TO GET TO AUCTION SALE:—Any Airline to Pendleton, Ore. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BRIDGFORD COMPANY 
This property consists of approx. 19 acres located in an unzoned and un- 
restricted industrial area adjacent to the main line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad (Oregon Short Line). 
The main Building erected in 1946-47 covers an area of 150’ x 450’ with 
a 16’ x 84’ addition for corn storage, and a loading dock 9’ wide by 450’. 
The building is part one story and part two. The lower floor is the main 
plant area with receiving platform truck height, food room and personnel 
office. The second floor front area, 40’ x 150’, has a large accounting room, 
five private offices, laboratory, cafeteria, kitchen and supply room. 
The second floor rear, 75’ x 150’ is used for storage. 
The construction of the building is part concrete and part wood frame. 
5" reinforced concrete floors, sheet rock sheathing, gable roof, timber truss 
roof supports, six skylights, and composition roofing. 
The total plant area (including second floor) is approx. 86,000 Sq. Ft. and 
a total cubic foot area of 1,935,000 Cu. Ft. of which 18,600 square feet 
or 389,000 cubic feet is insulated, refrigerated, sharp freeze and cold 
storage space. 
The plant contains three sharp freezing tunnels and the proven capacity 
for frozen products is from 5 to 5'/z tons of finished products per hour. 


CORN LINE EQUIPMENT—Corn Conveyors of all 
types, corn washers, corn huskers, corn trimmers, 
washing reels, corn cutters, corn silkers, duplex 
batch mixers, corn bleachers, tanks, corn cooker 
retorts, chain hoists, rotary soup fillers, can fill- 
ers, S.S. filling hoppers, bucket cut corn elevators, 
peerless centrifugal pumps, vegetable washers, 
truck lift hoists. 


PEA LINE EQUIPMENT—Agitator blanching tanks, 
pea blancher, pea cleaners, pea washers and 
graders, hoppers, pea picking tables, conveyors. 


ASPARAGUS & BERRY LINE EQUIPMENT—String 
Bean Cutters and Washers, Asparagus Trimmers 
and Cutters, Asparagus Washers, Etc., Etc. 


FIELD EQUIPMENT — Wood Frame Pea Viners, 
Waukesha Gas Engines 25 H.P., Le Roi 25 H.P. 


Empire Airline to Ontario, Ore. or Union Pacific Railway 


draulic Lift Truck on Wheels, Clark 20004 Ware- 
house Truck Tractor, Exhaust Box Cookers, Verti- 
cal Air Compressors, Circular Water Tanks, Test 
Weight Scales, Toledo Speed Weight Scales, Plat- 
form Dial Scales, Conveyors of all Types, tote 
Buggies, Produce Trucks, Welders, Platform Trucks, 
Food Slicers, Vegetable Dicer, Mixing Tanks, Time 
Clocks, Grinders, Drill Presses, Hack Saws, Weld- 
ing Outfit, Wasp Welders, Steel Tables, Sinks, 
Hoppers, Brine Tanks, Bench Vises, Electric Drills, 
Oil Burners and Tanks, Smokestack, 20,000 Gal. 
Steel Tank Derrick, Electric Light Plants, Etc. 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT—Conveyor Freezing 
Syntron Vibrators, Carrier Cold Diffusers, Carrier 
Freon 3 Stage Compressors, Cutler Hammer Start- 
ing Compensator, Air Circulator, Frozen Food 
Trays, Kellogg Air Compressors, Cooling Towers, 


CITY OF ONTARIO AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 

Ontario, Oregon, a city of over 7,000 population is located in the lower 
Snake River Valley, one of the finest agricultural districts in the United 
States. The predominant crops raised in this area include peas, sweet corn, 
field corn, sugar beets, potatoes, onions, lettuce, apples, berries, carrots, 
beans, spinach, hops, barley, wheat, oats, rye, alfalfa, flower and vege- 
able seeds, and many row crops. 

The lower Snake River Valley has ample water, good irrigation systems, 
an equitable climate, long growing seasons and excellent soil. The prin- 
cipal irrigation project for the area is that of the Owyee irrigation district 
located on the Owyee River. The Owyee Project harnesses the waters of 
the Owyee and Snake Rivers and provides a reservoir with a capacity of 
1,120,000 acre feet and supplies water to 74,000 acres of land. An addi- 
tional 27,500 acres are irrigated by water pumped from the Snake River. 

The predominant soils of the agricultural areas in the Valley are grey, 
desert, sandy or silt loam which are considered to be excellent types of 
soil for the agriculture practiced in the area. 


Centrifugal Pumps, Vertical Turbine Pumps. All 
Freon in Refrigeration System, Completely installed 
and operating. 


MOTORS and STARTERS—Over 100 Motors from 
500 H.P. to 34 H.P. in Emerson, (U.S. Master, 
G.E., Etc.) 15 H.P. Starting Switches, Speed Re- 
ducer, Speed Range Motor Reducers, Etc., Etc. 


PACKAGING EQUIPHIENT — Rotary Fillers, Wrap- 
pers with Sealers, Silver Stitcher and Stapling 
Machine, Cellophane over-wrap Machine, Package 
Machine, Burt Labeling Machine. Rotary Auto. 
om Doughboy Sealing Machine, Stencil Cut- 
ters, Etc. 


LABORATORY—A Completely Equipped Laboratory. 
OFFICES—Completely Equipped and Much More. 


Pas Engines, Trector Mowers, Conveyor OF SALE, Cartified check or cach—25% required. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


International Pickup Loader, Transport Trailer, 
Bean Planters, Etc. 


GENERAL PLANT EQUIPMENT—Clark Truck Tractor ®vildings only. 
Car Loader, Hyster Space Saver Car Loader, Hy- 


INSPECTION: Any Week Day Starting January 14 to Sale Time 


poration will finance up to a maximum of 75% of the successful bulk bid or successful bid for land 
General reputation and financial responsibility of the successful bidder will be a re- 
quisite to confirmation. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation reserves the right to reject any bid. 


Write or Wire For Descriptive Folder To 


MICHAEL TAUBER -- PAUL ARONS CO. 


220 $. LOS ANGELES STREET 


January 21, 


Auctioneers 
Madison 60621 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Viewing the entire picture from an 
overall standpoint buyers are content to 
mark time at present and see what de- 
velops at the convention next week where 
they may get a tipoff on what may be 
expected during the coming months. 


CITRUS—As buyers so pessimistically 
predicted earlier, this market finally gave 
way under the pressure of heavy pack- 
ing and skimpy buying with the an- 
nouncement by one of the major factors 
in Florida that all citrus prices would 
be reduced immediately to $.80 on 2s and 
$1.75 on 46 oz. right across the board. 
More than one canner followed suit at 
once and the damage was done. While 
the average buyer has been expecting 
such action and buying accordingly this 
has been a tough one to figure. With the 
exception of grapefruit juice, unsold 
stocks in first hands were almost nil 
when the pack began and distributors 
were also getting close to bare walls. 
However, despite prices much lower than 
last years openings, the trade bought 
sparingly and the movement has been 
slow and when continued over a period 
of time the market began to sag and re- 
sulted in this week’s action. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The uneasi- 
ness noted on canned fruit lately was 
brought to the front this week by the 
action of one large factor, featuring a 
nationally advertised line, in reducing 
the price of cocktail. This item has not 
moved too well since the pack began 
although up until now prices have held 
firm. It might also be noted the rest of 
the industry are still holding firm at 
original price levels. However, in view 
of this action and the previous price 
shading on some other fruits, the trade 
have lost confidence and can be expected 
to proceed with extreme care. On the 
other hand, prune plums, which have 
been sold at a loss in many cases, are 
up this week as Northwest canners 
finally obtained the relief from OPS they 
so badly needed. One canner has pushed 
prices up to $1.00 on fancy 8 ounce, $1.54 
on ls, $1.86 on 2s, $2.32 on 2%s and 
$8.14 on tens. These prices are up con- 
siderably from previous low levels al- 
though relief came so late very little is 
left unsold. 


TOMATOES — Little question about 
this item as stocks, outside of California, 
are anything but heavy and canners are 
in the driver’s seat. This week nothing 
is being offered by local canners in the 
way of standard tomatoes and stocks of 
beter grades are also getting low. Extra 
standard 1’s are held at $1.25, 2s at 
$1.80 to $1.85, 214s at $2.75 and tens at 
$8.75. A few No. 2 fancy whole are 
offered at $2.45 with 2%s at $3.00 but 
stocks are very limited. The weakness 
is tomato juice and all California tomato 
products where a heavy pack must be 
moved. 


CARROTS AND BEETS — Carrots 
are becoming very difficult to locate and 
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it appears all varieties and sizes will be 
extinct before long. In some cases No. 2 
tins of fancy diced have been advanced 
to $1.20 and selling at shat figure. Tens 
are just not available. Along with car- 
rots supplies of beets are also getting 
tighter and some canners have an- 
nounced the necessity of pro-rating de- 
liveries. Prices are holding firm. 


CORN—Practically nothing is offered 
or has been for some time and action 
consists entirely of instructions being 
issued by buyers fortunate enough to 
have contracts with old sources of sup- 
ply. One small lot of fancy 303 whole 
Kernel was offered this week at $1.70 
and quickly sold. Another lot of fancy 
cream style went the same way at $1.65. 
Besides it’s a long way to the new pack. 


CANNED SEA FOODS—Very little 
activity here although the market is firm 
and stocks are apparently in good shape. 
Distributors are buying only as needed, 
at least until convention time when they 
may get some idea of what is in the wind. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Volume Off As Trade Leaves For Atlantic 
City—Growers Received Greater Returns For 
Fruits In '51—Rains Cut Spinach Returns— 
Weather Delaying Shipments Of Tomatoes 
And Other Products—Carrots In Glass Be- 
coming Popular—Steady Movement Pine- 
apple—Canned Meats Decline—Tuna 
Definitely Better. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 17, 1952 


THE SITUATION—With so many 
canners, brokers and large buyers on 
their way to the big conventions in At- 
lantic City, trading in canned foods is 
quite definitely off in volume in this pri- 
mary market. Canners have completed 
their inventories and here and there have 
found some small unsold lots of items in 
special demand and are having no trouble 
in moving these, but this does not make 
for volume business. Prices in general 
are without change and the trend to- 
ward softness on some items indicated 
with the opening of the new year seems 
to have lost force. 


GROWER PRICE STATISTICS — 
Statistics on the 1951 crops and canned 
packs continue to make an _ appear- 
ance, the latest being a preliminary esti- 
mate of average returns to growers for 
several crops in which canners are 
vitally interested. These indicate in no 
uncertain manner why prices on some 
important items in canned foods are 
higher than those for the 1950 pack, and 
the wonder is that they are not even 
higher. The following list covers prices 
paid growers for fruit for the seasons 
of 1951 and 1950, respectively: Apples, 
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per bushel, 95 cents and $1.10; apricots, 
per ton, $115.00 and $68.00; cherries, 
$320.00 and $211.00; figs, $145.00 and 
$124.00; grapes, $63.00 and $65.00; 
olives, $259.00 and $305.00; cling peaches, 
$77.40 and $60.00; free peaches, $62.00 
and $60.00; Bartlett pears, $97.00 and 
$72.00; other variety pears, $81.30 and 
$66.00; plums, $45.00 and $40.00. There 
was little loss of fruit from lack of labor 
to harvest or unsatisfactory price. The 
total production of cling peaches is esti- 
mated at 589,000 tons and of this 560,- 
000 tons were harvested. This was almost 
the only fruit crop not harvested in full. 


SPINACH—Heavy rains continue in 
California and little progress is being 
made in harvesting and canning the 
winter crop of spinach. Some fields are 
being abandoned because of soggy con- 
ditions, and winter pack will be much 
below early estimates. There is still 
some spinach of last season’s pack in 


first hands, with a steady demand at the | 


prices in effect during recent months, 
with $1.70 the regular price.for No. 2%s, 


TOMATOES — Shipping instructions 
covering some sizable lots are reported on 
tomatoes and tomato products, but buyers 
may experience delays in getting their 
merchandise, owing to transportation dif- 
ficulties. Some trains are running days 
behind schedules, owing to heavy snows 
and high water. Solid pack tomatoes 
are in good demand, with some large 
canners closely sold up on this item. 
Some featured brands of No. 2s are 
priced at $2.35, but there are offerings 
at $2.25, and possibly less. 


CARROTS—Carrots of California and 
Northwest pack have moved during the 
week at $1.17% for diced in No. 303 
glass, with this becoming a popular item. 
For institutional use, cut carrot chips 
in No. 10 tin has been moving at $3.00. 


PINEAPPLE—A steady movement of 


canned pineapple is reported with stocks [| 


on hand fairly well balanced as to sizes 
and grades. Pineapple juice is definitely 


moving more freely at the lower prices. | 


Some special promotions under way is 
stimulating business on this item, es- 
pecially in the popular 46-oz size priced 
at $2.25. 


MEATS—The trade here is comment- | 


ing on the recent declines in prices on 
many lines of canned meats, including 
luncheon meats, corned beef hash, chile 
con carne, tamales, Vienna sausage, and 
the like. At the same time, selling prices 
on South American pack of corned beef 


are up. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
definitely on the upgrade from the price 
standpoint and a better mover ent is :lso 
reported. Quite a few new lists are about 
on this basis: “4s, fancy white meat, 
$9.00, and %s $15.00; “4s fancy light 
meat, $8.85, and %s $14.75; %s chunks 
and flakes light meat, $7.80, and %s 
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grated light meat, $11.00; %s grated 
dark and light meat, $8.00; 4s Tonno, 
$17.00, and %s Tonno, $15.75. 

SALMON—Canned salmon is moving 
in small lots, with the higher grades be- 
coming increasingly more difficult to lo- 
cate. Chums are much firmer held than 
a few weeks ago and it is doubtful if 
stocks are to be had for less than $17.00, 
with some being held at $17.50. 

CRABMEAT — Canned crabmeat is 
moving rather slowly and sales of North- 
west pack are reported at $26.00 a case. 
A steady call is noted for Pacific Coast 
oysters, with fancy whole selling at $4.50 
for 7%2-0z. 

SARDINES—The California sardine 
season is rapidly approaching an end, 
with the pack quite disappointing. Land- 
ings through January 10 amounted to 
but 115,461 tons for all districts, against 
318,101 tons a year earlier. The pack 
will undoubtedly be moved long before 
the new season opens next fall. Fish- 
eries experts are demanding that reme- 
dial legislation be adopted to control 
the industry if it is to continue. 


A CONSUMER PANEL 
FOR GAUGING 
PRODUCT ACCEPTABILITY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


(1) Do you drink coffee? 
(a) Frequently ............ 
(b) Seldom 
(c) Never 


How do you drink your coffee? 
(a) Black 
(b) With milk or cream 
(d) With sugar and cream............ 


(2) All things considered, which sample 
do you prefer? 


(83) How does the sample you prefer 


compare with coffee you generally 
use? 


(4) Which sample do you prefer on 


color? 
(5) Which sample possessed superior 
aroma? 
No choice , C-9 
(6) \\hich sample do you prefer for 
flavor? 
(7) \\ould the convenience of prepara- 


‘ov of these samples cause you to 
‘ec one of them in preference to the 
«Tee you generally use? 


(8) ould the quality of these products 
©.use you to use them regularly in 
vieference to the coffee you gener- 
use? 

H omemakers 
street Address............ 
City.... 
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Of course, a stamped, addressed envelope 
for the return of the questionnaire is 
provided. The samples are forwarded 
separately via parcel post. 

Now to complete this description of a 
a typical test and to satisfy your curios- 
ity, let us look at the results returned by 
the committee. 


RESULTS OF 
HOMEMAKERS TEST No. 60 


SOLUBLE COFFEE 


Seldom 
Frequent & Never 
Users Users 
How do you drink coffee 
Black 19% 13% 
With milk or cream......38% 18% 
With sugar & cream....38% 60% 
All things considered, 
sample preferred 
C-9 79% 85% 
8-B 21% 15% 
ING 0 0 
Preference compared with 
coffee regularly used 
53% 50% 
19% 17% 
Worse 28% 33% 
Color preference 
C-9 84% 82% 
8-B 16% 18% 
ING: COO 0 0 
Sample possessing superior 
aroma 
C-9 58% 72% 
42% 18% 
Flavor preference 
19% 83% 
8-B 21% 17% 
Would convenience cause 
you to use one of 
them in preference to 
coffee generally used 
Yes 68% 
ING) 36% 32% 
Would quality cause you 
to use one of them in 
preference to coffee 
generally used 
Yes 37% 
NO 53% 63% 


These results in the main are self- 
explanatory. It is interesting to note 
how well the two groups, into which the 
committee was classified, agree. Note 
that the preference on the factor of fla- 
vor (question 6) agrees quantitatively 
with the over-all preference expressed 
in question 2. 

To be continued— 
Next Week “The Catsup Test” 


HENNESSEY HEADS 
MINUTE MAID MERCHANDISING 


Howard C. Boerner, National Sales 
Manager of the Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion has announced the appointment of 
George H. Hennessey as Merchandising 
Manager. Mr. Hennessey was formerly 
Executive Vice-President of the Store- 
cast Corporation of America. 
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EXPORT REGULATIONS 
SIMPLIFIED 


(Continued from page 6) 


must, nevertheless, report this fact to 
OPS. 


The multiple handling section of the 
regulation is amended to restrict or deny 
markups on sales for export by merchant 
exporters who purchased the commodity 
from another merchant exporter. 


An exporter is permitted to continue 
his established and uniform base period 
practice if any, of taking refunds of im- 
port duties and savings of excise taxes 
for his own account, and CPR 61 is clari- 
field in respect to this matter. 


Several significant changes have been 
made in definitions by Amdt. 2. 


SALES TO U. S. TERRITORIES 
AND POSSESSIONS 


To encourage sales to U. S. territories 
and possessions, the Office of Price 
Stabilization on January 12, provided 
that shippers may use the same percent- 
age sales markups to each territory and 
possession that they received on the same 
commodities during the base period, 
January 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 


If a shipper in continental United 
States did not have a special markup on 
these sales during the base period, he 
must apply to OPS for a markup on 
sales to each specified territory or pos- 
session and may not take it until he re- 
ceives approval from OPS. Such a ship- 
per may, if he wishes, continue to deter- 
mine his ceiling prices and _ related 
obligations under the applicable domestic 
ceiling price regulation without regard 
to CPR 61 or this supplement. 


Today’s action is not expected to have 
any appreciable effect on the level of con- 
sumer prices in U. S. territories and pos- 
sessions, OPS said. This is true because 
sales markups are limited to shippers 
having those markups during the base 
period. New shippers—those who did 
not ship to the territories at those mark- 
ups during the base period—may not 
charge more than U. S. domestic ceiling 
prices, OPS pointed out. 


Before today’s action (Supplementary 
Regulation 1 to Ceiling Price Regulation 
61, effective January 16, 1952), sales to 
territories and possessions, including 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Samoa and the Virgin Islands, were sub- 
ject to domestic ceiling prices. These 
sales sometimes involve greater expen- 
ditures, largely for special packaging 
and transportation, on the part of the 
shipper, OPS explained, adding that to- 
day’s action takes these factors into 
account and is intended to remove pos- 
sible pricing obstacles to a normal flow 
of supplies to territories and possessions, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery an otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & 4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 


BEANS, StRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2....0... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.55 
3 sv. 2.45 
Ungraded, No. 808 2.281% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... .. 1.921% 
No. 2 2.22% 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ..........0.... 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 3803.........0... 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 Sv. ou... 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
1.80-2.00 
Medium .1.75-1.80 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ...........0 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.30 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........ 2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 -70 
No. 303 1.07% 


No. 10 
No. 2, Cut : ro 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 
No. 2 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... ny 17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 


Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 


No. 308 ..... .1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1 502155 
Nominal 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
Nominal 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 303............1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Bix; Stdl., No; BOS 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz........... Nominal 
No. 3038 1.65 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
No. 303 1.60 
Bx; BOE. -90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 308 2.35-2.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 - 
6 sv. . 7.45 
No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKSA 
3 sv., No. 308 .. wee 601.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.20 
4 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.26 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.9214-2.00 


No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
Foy., Dry, NO. 1.75 
No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 1.274% 
No. 10 4.30 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
SPINACH 
Fey., 8 OB. 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1.40 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. = 1.50 
1.70-1.75 
Texas, BOB: 1.12% 
No, 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ Nominal 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 214 2 20-2.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 
No. 2 2.45 
No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.80-1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 
Texas, Std., 8 oz. ........ 
No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 14 oz. glass 1.75 
Ind. Fey., 14 oz. gl. ........... 1.75-1.80 
10.00-11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 24%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
No, 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
No. 10 Apples 8.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10. 1.75+12.00 
Choice, No. 3.25-3.30 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 ...... 19.00-11.75 


CHERRIES 
Welter, B 2.25 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 24 
Choice 4.50 


N.W.R.A., Fey., NO. 


Choice No. 2%... 4.80 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 
No. 2% 3.70-3.80 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey, No. 2% 3.05-3.10 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 | 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water ... 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
Calif., Choice, No. 
No. 2% 3 75-3. 95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 : 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........00008 2.40 
No. 2% 2.15 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75-8.90 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz, 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3,75 
ORANGE 
46 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
1.15-1.20 
oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz, 2.25-2.50 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 t 5,25 
46 oz. 2.352.650 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CaAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......81.00-32.0) 
18.00-19.00 
25.00 
’s 12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 17.00-17.5) 
10.00 
SARDINES—PEr Case 
Maine, %4 Oil 10.5 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 


Tomato Sauce 


SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 8:20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 


TUNA—PEeEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 
Chunks & Flakes 
Fey., Light Meat, 


Chunks & 11.5! 
10.50-11.U! 
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